


1. Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street - 423-2285 
Sunday — 12:00 — 1:30 p.m. 
Inner City Pastoral Ministry 

at The Bissell Centre 424-7652 
Snacks after Sunday Service 

- 12:00 to 1:00 

Monday to Thursday — 10:30 a.m. 
— sandwiches 

Friday — 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 


2. Christ Church 
12116-102 Avenue — 488-1118 
Every 3rd Saturday — 5:00 p.m. meal 


3. Herb Jamieson Centre 

10014 -105A Avenue — 429-3470 

For men not on assistance 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. break- 

fast 

12:00 — 12:45 p.m. — lunch 

5:00 to 5:45 p.m. — supper 

Weekends 11:00 — 11:45 a.m. - breakfast 
4:00 — 4:45 p.m. — supper 


4. House of Refuge Mission 
10339-95 Street 
Daily - 8 p.m. — meal 


5. Marian Centre 

10536-98 Street - 424-3544 

Daily except Wednesdays 

12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 

_ Closed from the 27th of each month to the Ist 


7. Operation Friendship 

9526-106 Avenue — 429-2626 

Monday to Friday — 9:00 a.m. — breakfast 

Monday to Sunday — 12 noon — lunch 
5:00 p.m. — supper 

For seniors over 55 only 


8. Red Road Healing Centre — 471-3220 
Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. — soup and ban- 
nock 


9. Salvation Army 
9620-101 Avenue-— 429-4222 
Fridays - 7:30 a.m. to 8:00 a.m. — breakfast 


10. St Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
9606-110 Avenue — 426-1122 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 7:00 
a.mBreakfast 


11.St. Faith’s Anglican Church - 

parish hall 

11725-93 Street — 477-5931 

Thursday — 12:00 noon — soup 

Saturday — 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. —breakfast 
3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 p.m. — supper 


City Groups That Provide Meals 


6. The Mustard Seed 

10635-96 Street — 426-5600 

Monday to Friday — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. supper 
Saturday — 5 p.m. — supper 

Zero tolerance of alcohol 


12.Emmaus Church 
5015- 144 Avenue — 275-1647 
Monday — 4:45 to 6:00 p.m. — meal 


13.Women’s Emergency Accommodation 
Centre 

9611-101A Avenue — 423-5302 

Meals for women staying at the shelter. 

If not, bag lunch is given 


14.Edmonton Orthodox Reformed Church 
1161- 95 A Street — 479-1860 
Thursdays, 6:25 p.m. soup 


15.Robertson Wesley United Church 
10209-123 Street 482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 
January to November, 5:00 p.m. meal 


16.Jasper Place Health and Weliness 
Centre 

15210 — Stoney Plain Road — 481-4001 
Mondays — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. — meal 


17.One Accord Bible Fellowship Church 
10802 — 93 Street — 425-6310 
Saturdays, 10:00 to 1:00 p.m. meals 


18.Boyle Street Community Co-operative 
10116-105 Avenue — 424-4106 


19.Sacred Heart Church of the First 
Peoples 
10827 — 96 Street — 422-3052 
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Code of Ethics 


Edmonton Street News reserves the 
right to refuse publication of any 
article and or ad at the discretion of 
the board of Edmonton Street News 
Society. 


We will not trivialize 
poverty in any way. 


We practice sound journalism with | 
respect to FOIP legislation and 
respect for the privacy of the persons 
portrayed in stories and 

photographs. 






The views presented in th 
tion are thos: of the writ 
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Canada Day 2008: Poets and Peace 


When I moved to Edmonton nearly 20 
years ago on a weekend there were garage 
sale signs on nearly every corner, but now 
they’re not very common. So I was pleased 
to find one recently and get some great bar- 
gains—a brand new box of 100 #10 two-inch 
screws for a buck—worth about $10 to buy 
at a hardware, and now I have a reason to 
build a deck so I have something to do with 
them; a video of “I was a teenage zombie”, 
just another buck; and, for only a quarter, 
an anthology of poetry from World War 1. 
The poetry has the typical patriotic stuff full 
of the glory of marching off to the front, but 
also vicious bitter stuff by folks like Siegfried 
Sassoon, writing in “Base Details”: “You’d see 
me with my puffy petulant face,/ Guzzling 
and gulping in the best hotel,/ Reading the 
Roll of Honour. ‘Poor young chap’,/ I’d 
say..../ And when the war is done and youth 
stone dead,/ I’d toddle safely home and die— 
rar levee.“ 

I have another anthology published in the 
mid-60s, early in the Viet Nam war. Many of 
the pages are blacked out because in the 
eager nationalism of that era the companies 
holding the copyrights for many of the poems 
the editors wanted to use refused permis- 
sion, and so at the last minute they had to 
be deleted. The famous military-industrial 
conspiracy has lots of power and a long 
many-tentacled reach and it fears even let- 
ting people read a simple poem, in case it 
might lead to the beginning of a disloyalty to 
its oppressive monopoly. 

So listening on Canada Day to Prime 
Minister Harper again mouth his rubbish 
about what a proof of the greatness of 
Canada it is that we can have young people, 
with children and lovers and mothers waiting 
here, off dying and losing limbs and sanity in 
Afghanistan, I felt able again to not believe 
him. I felt able again to not think there was 
something wrong with me that I am angered 
by the stupid yellow ribbons on so many 
vehicles around the city, ribbons that only 
have half the message, saying the vehicle 
supports the troops—without the second half 
to say “Bring them home”. 

I have a grandson who was in diapers 
when we were first told how important it was 
to go over and invade a country we never 
cared about when we could have been help- 
ful, where we mindlessly agreed with provid- 
ing unlimited arms to groups of people 
whose beliefs and agendas we didn’t under- 
stand at all, just as long as they were willing 
to fight the evil commies and then re-labelled 
them as bad guys once we no longer liked 
what they were doing. That grandson’s fin- 
ished Grade Three now and we’re still invest- 
ing billions of dollars messing up the lives of 
poor villagers instead of ending poverty, 
there and here. 

There’s nothing to be proud of on Canada 
Day that we treat another nation and its peo- 
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ple in such an arrogant and aggressive way. 
There’s nothing to be proud of on Canada 
Day that politicians safe at home keep mak- 
ing idiotic speeches that persuade uncritical 
listeners (including many of those wearing 
Canadian Forces uniforms) that fighting this 
war is some proof of what a good nation we 
are. The only winners in this war are the cor- 
porations making a fortune supplying the 
warriors, and the politicians who bump their 
popularity ratings by equating good citizen- 
ship with militarism. Oh, and of course, the 
big oil companies who are using the armies 
to keep order while they build a pipeline 
across the country to ship gas and oil from 
Central Asian nations further north to feed 
the North American petro-greed. Ordinary 
everyday people on all sides are all losers as 
long as this goes on. 

Good citizenship means demanding our 
leaders be moral and wise and brave. When 
those “leaders” try to bully us into thinking 
even asking questions is wrong they have 
condemned themselves. As we bump into our 
Members of Parliament at picnics and festi- 
vals around town this summer a lot more of 
us need to tell them we are sick and tired of 
this war, to tell them we will not let them get 
away with yet another war where we are sup- 
posed to offer our enthusiastic and unques- 
tioning support on the basis of nothing more 
substantial than them telling us “We’re here 
because we’re here because we’re here,” as 
an old sarcastic soldier’s marching song 
(adopted as a cheery campfire tune by the 
Boy Scouts) says. 

There was another writer who mostly 
wrote short stories, but was a friend of poets, 
a fellow by the name of Ambrose Bierce, back 
in the 1800s. He watched how his country of 
the USA was behaving then in the world and 
said “War is God’s way of teaching 
Americans geography.” I don’t think that’s a 
model we should want to duplicate for 
Canada in this century. 

Let’s be encouraged by another poet, 
William Stafford, who had the guts to bea 
conscientious objector in World War 2 and 
was locked up in a camp four years for say- 
ing he didn’t want to kill. Stafford learned it’s 
not easy to stand up and speak out against 
the bosses who are content to let good people 
die if it keeps their version of the world on 
top. He offered both a realistic and encourag- 
ing perspective in one poem: “For it is impor- 
tant that awake people be awake,/ or a 
breaking line may discourage them back to 
sleep;/.... The darkness around us is deep.” 
More recently another powerful poet, Neil 
Young, sang “I join the multitudes/ I raise 
my hand in Peace/ I never bow to the laws of 
the thought police/ I take a holy vow/ To 
never kill again.” It would be a great year if 
that was the vow of each of us as our cele- 
bration of Canada Day 2008. 


Ben 
Henderson 


Councillor, Ward 4 


Please Contact Me 
ou Civic Troues 


ben. henderson@edmonton.ca 
Phone 496-8146 | Fax 496-8113 



















Karen Leibovici 
Councillor, Ward 1 


2nd Floor, 

1 Sir Winston Churchill Sq., 
Edmonton, AB T5J 2R7 

Phone: 496-8120 Fax: 496-8113 
Email: karen.leibovici@edmonton.ca 











Hope Hunters retires from Boyle Street Community Services Centre 





A retirement banquet was held June 20 
at the Boyle Street Community Services 
Centre to honor Hope Hunter, former execu- 
tive director of the Boyle Street Community 
Services. Many dignitaries and leaders of 
social agencies with whom she worked in 
harmony over the years were in attendance. 

Mayor Mandel expressed appreciation for 
the many things she accomplished that have 
helped to make Edmonton better, especially 
her work with the poor and disadvantaged. 





He said, “We'll let you go for a few 
months, but as happened with Linda Hughes 
(she went on to become the head of the 
Homelessness Committee) we are confident 
you will take on the challenge of being 
involved somewhere where you will continue 
to make Edmonton even better.” 

Linda O’Neal, executive director of the 
Big Brothers, Big Sisters Organization, said 
Hunter was the smartest woman she ever 
met, and that she admired her intensity and 
honesty. 

Laurie Blakeman, MLA for Edmonton 
Centre, expressed her appreciation for the 
many things Hunter has done and the exam- 
ple she set for Albertans. 

“Hope Hunter, thinker, explorer, com- 
munity builder, world traveler, leader, volun- 
teer, fighter, confident, good citizen, and 
champion,” is how Scott Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Boyle Street Community Services, 
summed up Hunter. 

Dr. Ralph Boder, chair of Boyle Street 
Community Services, expressed his apprecia- 
tion for Hunter’s genuineness and the way 
she treats everyone with dignity. “All this 
from a woman whose goal had been to have 
a husband, two children and a house in the 
country.” 

Hunter strove towards everyone having 
someone who loves and respects them, who 
learns to respond to them and also who 


Walk 4 Justice 





believes that everyone in Edmonton is enti- 
tled to three meals a day, and a roof over 

his or her head. She contributed greatly to 
making that happen with many people whom 
others didn’t respect. 

Since Hunter started, the staff of the 
Boyle Street Community Services has 
increased from 12 to 125. When asked why 
she was leaving, Hunter replied that it was 
time for someone else with fresh ideas to 
take her place. She said she has no specific 
plans for the future. 

Some of the programs and institutions 
Hunter worked to put in place and sustain 
over the years are: The Youth Unit, the Drop- 
In Centre, the kitchen facility for dinners, 
barbecues, children’s Christmas parties, 
Health for 2, the Education Centre, adult 
learning programs, youth learning programs, 
building a new home for the Boyle Street 
Community Services Centre, Alberta’s first 
charter school, the housing registry, trips to 
Lac St. Anne and round dances, fashion 
shows, the family program, Streetworks, 
Stepping Stones, and Project Green Team 

Hope issued a challenge to me (Pedro), 
which I will never forget. She said, “You 
Christians could be doing very much more 
for the disadvantaged in Edmonton.” 


By Pedro Schultz 


Walk4Justice, an Aboriginal 
women’s walk for the missing and murdered 
women of our nation, was organized by 
Theresa Ducharme through the Aboriginal 
Mother's Center Society in Vancouver. They 
left Vancouver on June 21 and will arrive in 
Ottawa September 15, where the women 
will present a petition and demand a public 
inquiry into the 3000 Missing Women in 
Canada. Walk4Justice arrived in Edmonton 
on Thursday, July 3. 

In each city enroute, people are 
encouraged to join the marchers. In 
Edmonton, they were met at West Edmonton 
Mall transit station at noon and walked 
together to the Canadian Native Friendship 
Centre where they shared ameal. If you 
want to sign the petition that is being taken 
to Ottawa, go to ...http:/ /www.petitionon- 
line.com/glradek/ petition. html 


Photos by Paula Kirman. 


Homeless panhandlers and vendors barred 


from Strathcona Farmer’s Market 


A homeless man sat by the side door of 
the Strathcona Farmer’s Market, backpack 
beside him, hat on the ground in front of 
him, hoping to make some money. He was 
not intoxicated. He was told by a security 
guard in a green Strathcona Farmer’s Market 
T-shirt that he had to leave, and he could 
not go into the market. The man said, “But 
there are things I like to buy.” He was again 
told that due to recent changes in market 
policy, he was not welcome. 

Panhandlers are no longer tolerated out- 
side the Strathcona Farmer’s Market and the 
market now enforces their new policy using 
their market security and the backup of the 
Strathcona police detachment. Panhandlers 
are being told to move away from the front of 
the market and the side doors, and told not 
to go inside even to purchase food or to use 
the washroom. 

The new manager of the Strathcona 
Farmer’s Market, Lisa Prkusic, said, “We 
have made an agreement with Sergeant 


Miller of the Strathcona Police Department 
and are all in agreement on how to deal with 
this issue. (panhandlers and homeless peo- 
ple). There are regulars who come in and we 
want to discourage them from harassing peo- 
ple for cigarettes and money inside the mar- 
ket. Sometimes they are drunk.” 

Among those who have been specifically 
targeted are the regulars like the Robillard 
brothers, Diane Wood, Philip Dainard, as 
well as a few others who regularly sold 
papers and/or panhandled outside the mar- 
ket. A number of homeless people were in 
the habit of coming into the market early in 
the morning, especially during the winter, to 
warm up and to buy breakfast. 

Since they have been barred from the 
area in front and near the side doors to the 
market, a number of market customers, who 
have formed a relationship with a particular 
homeless person or persons, have been ask- 
ing for them. 
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Mama’s Chickens 


Chapter Two — Mama 
By Sharon Spencer 


Now, if the woman were all bad, that 
would be the end of the story — another bad 
mommie book, nothing new, but the woman 
was a mystery, a walking, talking paradox. 
There was only one thing we could ever be 
sure of with her and that was we never knew 
what to expect next. Mama, you were a lot of 
things, but your were never boring. She was 
the original “femme fatale” with every breath 
she breathed. 

All of us small children were very 
much in awe of the fact that our mother was 
vastly superior to all those around her. She 
stood at only five feet one inch tall, and 
never weighed more than 110 pounds; she 
had beautiful long, dark hair, always dressed 
impeccably, and had an hourglass figure 
that was able to turn heads everywhere she 
went. Childbearing had not marred her flaw- 
less body, and she was endowed with incred- 
ible good looks, some of which did eventually 
reach us. 

In our small country village, these 
attributes made her stand out like a sore 
thumb. She may have been the private envy 
of most of the females, but she seldom won 
their camaraderie. However, she certainly 
gained the admiration of every male within 
sniffing distance, which, when my father got 
home, made him a very jealous man. She 
was also very aware of her effect on men and 
considered it a great asset, almost a com- 
modity. The exchange of her pleasant look 
for a favour or a small consideration from an 
admirer often upgraded our meager lifestyle, 
but certainly never won her any popularity 
contests with the gentler sex. However, 
Mama was always able to remain untouched 
by their accusing eyes and malicious 
tongues, since money was always in short 
supply and needs were many with Father 
away at sea and the demands of old cars 


All For the Love of God — The Adventures of a Street Pastor 


Chapter Three 
Childhood - I believe about God 


In writing this autobiography, I have chosen 

to write both something that recently hap- 

pened and earlier experiences in each issue. 
By Pedro Schultz 


My first knowledge of God came through 
my parents. I had one of the greatest privi- 
leges anyone could have, parents who trust- 
ed God to fill him or her with his love and to 
let it flow to others, especially people in need. 
Their goal was to trust God to help them 
become more like Jesus, and to ensure that 
our whole family would someday be worship- 
ping God together in heaven. 

Jesus was very real to me in our family. 
Mom and us kids would read the Bible and 
pray together and sing to or about God every 
morning. As the spiritual part of our supper, 
Dad joined us as well. 

As an example of how read God was in our 
family was the day I saw my parents kneel- 
ing beside my sister who appeared to be 
dying. I asked if the ambulance was on the 
way. They hadn’t even thought of calling 911. 
They went right to the creator of our bodies 
to plead for my sister’s life. After the ambu- 
lance took her to the hospital, the doctor 
could not find anything wrong anymore, and 
she went home healthy. 

Now, she and her husband and most of 
her children and grandchildren have also 
accepted God’s salvation. Her grandson, 
Nathan, recently experienced a miraculous 
healing when a tumor was found near his 
brain. God is so wonderful. I consider it the 
greatest privilege in the world to belong to 
his family together with all of the people he 
has accepted into His kingdom, and to know 
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and old houses and five kids. This seemed to 
awake in Mama the instinctive need to sur- 
vive and to shelter her young from the cold 
realities of poverty. 

Without spoken words, we learned at 
our Mama’s knee the rich reward of getting 
something free from gracious admirers. We 
as children were acutely aware of her sensu- 
al beauty and overwhelmed by the fact that 
in some small way, we were a part of her. 
Although we knew we could never measure 
up to her standards, somehow we were 
imparted the crumbs of her beauty. These 
crumbs had fallen to the second generation, 
and bestowed small quantity of greatness 
upon us. 

She was the sunshine, the laugh- 
ter, the giver of bad advice, permissiveness 
personified, and most of all, the greatest of 
storytellers. She told stories until the day 
she died. It was as natural to her as breath- 
ing. Some of our favourite memories were of 
the times she would gather all her chickens 
in a semi-circle on the floor in front of the 
fire, as she perched on a hammock slightly 
above us. Five pairs of huge, upturned, won- 
der-struck eyes would be fastened upon her 
every move and utterance. In front of us, the 
fire would crackle loudly for effect. Either a 
twenty-five cent bag of candy had been pur- 
chased for the occasion, or, if times were 
rally hard, a kettle of popcorn banged away 
trying to overflow its container. 

The stage was set, the audience 
captive, and now the great protagonist would 
begin to cast her spell over our small admir- 
ing minds. With wild gestures, strong voice 
and precise accents, she mimicked those she 
told about. The stories were of the macabre, 
the horrific, or of some tormented and for- 
lorn ghost roaming the countryside striking 
fear into the hearts of small children. 

At this moment, the fire would be 
poked for a dramatic effect - Bang! The 
sparks would fly scaring us small chil 
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that someday we will be able to worship God 
for all eternity in a place so beautiful that 
our mind can’t imagine it. 

I’m so glad that my parents had a 
Biblical understanding about church. The 
Bible never refers to church as a building. 
I’ve noticed that going into a building or fol- 
lowing commandments doesn’t usually 
change a person, but relationships usually 
do. How much more so when the creator 
becomes our closest friend. I could see the 
intimate relationship my parents had with 
God and was privileged to watch this affect 
their relationship to each other. You can’t 
very well cheat on your spouse or hurt any- 
one without God knowing about it. Because 
my parents loved God even more than each 
other they didn’t want to do anything that 
would hurt their relationship with Him or 
any of His children. 

From the Bible, my parents and at 
church I learned the word for church in the 
original means called out ones and that God 
referred to the church as his bride. He also 
compared it to a body of which Jesus is the 
head, and all those who have accepted his 
forgiveness and salvation are members of 
that body, each being a part like a foot ora 
hand, all directed by Jesus and serving him, 
others in the body, and non Christians. He 
gives each one of us supernatural gifts such 
as healing, teaching and prophesying, too. 

From the Bible I have learned that God 
created me in his image with the ability to 
accept his love. He trusted us with the pos- 
sibility of making good or bad choices. When 
our first ancestors rebelled against God’s 
love, their relationship with God broke up, 
since our creator is not only a God of love 
but also righteous and holy. 

For any of us to be able to have an inti- 
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out of our collective wits. No, you would 
never forget one of Mama’s stories. They 
were like live performance of the most talent- 
ed and sought after actress in the land. And 
we had not only the privilege of front row 
seats, but also the esteemed honour of 
knowing the star. 

All this greatness at our tiny finger- 
tips was delightful to the five of us. Mama 
had the rare gift of entertainment, but only 
entertained those she handpicked, and that, — 
fortunately, included us. No television or 
electronic device could ever take the place of 
Mama’s stories. It is with pride that I confess" 
that I, too, am a teller of tales. Although I do a 
not profess to have the cunning or skill of 
my mother, I can tell a good tale, and I know 
my mother rejoices in heaven that her art _ ; 
has not died or fallen on deaf ears. a 

Mama’s main objective in life was to 
have as much fun as possible, no matter 
what you had to do to make it fun. Rules did 
not exist other than supper times and bed- 
times. Within the hours of waking and sleep- 
ing, we were permitted to go and do whatev- 
er we wished from a very early age. She 
must have assumed that the angels took 
care of us when she was not around. 

There was the one unspoken rule in 
our house — one bizarre and dreadful rule. If 
you love your father, you betray me. This 
was the rule we all understood with perfect 
clarity at our tender years, but never dis- 
cussed with spoken words. He was the unde- 
clared enemy of our blissful home, the dis- 
turber of our happy life with Mama. To 
impart any gesture of love to this occasional 
visitor would have been perceived as treason 
in her eyes. None of us would have dared to 
wound her, so we chose our sides early in 
life and the lines were clearly drawn. We all 
chose to love only our mother, which may 
have been all right if there had been five of _ 
her. Sadly, here was only one. 
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mate relationship with God again it was nec- 
essary for someone to take the punishment 
for rebellion against God so he could forgive 
us according to his justice and righteous- 
ness. Since no person every lived perfectly, to 
be able to atone for sin for all of us, God 
chose to send to us what was most precious 
to Him, his only son, Jesus, totally God and 
born by Mary, so also totally human. He had 
the capacity to also rebel against his father, 
but chose to demonstrate to us what God is 


. like and to suffer and die in our place to ade- 


quately satisfy the justice of God. Jesus 
arose from the dead and now intercedes for 
us to accept the forgiveness for every bad 
thing we’ve ever done and to have an inti- 
mate relationship with God again. 

I learned from the Bible how I needed to 
personally accept God’s forgiveness for every- 
thing I did or should have done, ask him to 
come into my life and to change me so that I 
would be able to have the kind of friendship 
with him that he always wanted me to enjoy 
now and for all eternity. 

August 3, 1960, I struggled in my mind 
about whether I become a Christian or con- 
tinue to do what I wanted to do regardless of 
how it affected my relationship with God or 
others. My brother was in the same room, 
and was crying because Dad had disciplined 
him for something he had done wrong. Then, 
it was as if a gentle voice asked me how 
much more I deserved discipline for the 
many wrong things I had done that Dad was 
not aware of. I had stolen from my parents 
and from stores, lied and was generally self- 
centered. As I became aware of the sins I had 
committed, I realized I was a pretty bad per- 
son. 
Then it was as if another voice said, 


(continued next page) 


Man of Christ Abased 


Summer’s End — continued 
By Lauren Petersen 

We sat in the front row of the 
Lutheran church, the church of my Dad’s 
youth in Denmark, a church he had never 
entered during his lifetime - my brother, 
Lloyd, my Uncle John and five women with 
our heads discreetly shrouded by black lace 
mantillas Annette had purchased for the 
occasion, and insisted we wear. Only 
Annette and Marlene wore black. 

I had driven Annette to the city to shop 
the day before. As we walked through Army 
and Navy Department Store, Mom clung to 
my arm, loudly bewailing her fate, “I’m a 
poor widow now....” Annette, concerned 
about what “they” would think, distanced 
herself from us, and found herself a black 
knit suit. I realized that I no longer cared 
what “they” thought since no one in the store 
knew us anyway. In the last few years I had 
outgrown those old insecurities about 
“them”, but I could still be cut to ribbons by 
Annette’s sharp words, and reduced to child- 
ish insecurity by her criticism. It was subtle, 
beginning with her appraising look, studying 
me, then a critical observation. This visit it 
was, “You're so modest, but you wear your 
hair in an elaborate style,” she said. I had 
pulled up some of my hair into a crown of 
curls, with the rest down, but after that, I 
just left it all hanging down. 

I was relieved not to be the one to tell 
her how she looked in her new suit. When we 
were young, she would stand, all dressed up 
to go out, preening in front of Sharon and 
me, asking, “How do I look?” I curled up 
inside, stricken voiceless, knowing that what- 
ever answer I gave would probably be the 
wrong one and bring down a rain of vengeful 
words. In my childish opinion, I always 
thought she was the most beautiful person 
there was and everything she put on was 
beautiful-as well. “She was my ideal of per- 
fection. But in Army and Navy, she never 
asked, so I was spared, even though I still 
would have said she looked lovely and I 
would have believed it, too. 

Nearer My God to Thee swirled 
around us. The song reminded me of the old 
movie about the sinking of the Titanic where 
the doomed passengers sang while the ship 
sank, but, although I loved the song, I sat 
silent, as did my brother and Annette. We 
had been raised without music — Dad said he 
was tone deaf, and Annette, whether in reali- 
ty or just to be more like him, also said she 
was tone deaf. I sang in the school music 
classes until the day the teacher, walking up 
and down the rows, singled me out while we 
were practicing for the Christmas concert. 
“You're singing out of tune,” she said, “Just 
mouth the words.” After that I sang only in 
private at home, and made up my own 
songs. I was a Petersen, and Petersens didn’t 
sing, but Sharon, as the youngest, somehow 
missed that curse and was gifted with a 
beautiful voice. 

Dad looked like stranger in the coffin 


with his face very clean and his hair combed, 
wearing his gray go to funerals and wed- 
dings suit. Mom even brought over his dress 
shoes, although I couldn’t see them. Only his 
hands, hard working and callused with nails 
stained from smoking and earth were the 
hands of the father I had known. “He died 
with his work boots on. The Lord called, and 
he went...” that was my father. 

Annette insisted we buy five dozen 
doughnuts to entertain any neighbours who 
dropped by after the funeral. Sharon served, 
and Annette entertained. She was, as always, 
the center of attention. She had a fascinating 
charisma as she talked animatedly about 
her achievements and told anecdotes about 
Dad. At one point she veered off to speak 
about the strange behaviour of a local man 
who suffered a nervous breakdown....Sharon 
stood mortified. Didn’t Annette realize that 
she was speaking to the man’s sister? But 
the woman just smiled gently, ignoring the 
insult to her brother and politely changing 
the subject. I was invisible. No one noticed 
when I walked out to do the chores. 

Neil and Marlene left right after the 
funeral, and drove Lloyd to the airport. As 
soon as they were gone, we reverted into 
childhood patterns. Annette began ranting 
and raving about all the things we had done 
wrong and Mom retreated into her dark room 
coming out only to rail against God for taking 
her husband. After a couple of days, Annette 
stopped her rants, reverting into slovenli- 
ness, lying around all day in old flannelette 
pajamas reading True Romance and eating 
the leftover doughnut — more than four dozen 
of them. After those on the plate were con- 
sumed, she started on the ones in the deep 
freeze, gnawing off the dark sweet edges, 
then throwing the remaining white centers to 
the dogs. Mom spiraled deeper into depres- 
sion, emerging from her darkened bedroom 
only-to pour herself a cup-of coffee with 
shaky hands and have a cigarette, leaving 
the table covered with a sticky mess of 
slopped coffee, spilled sugar and loose tobac- 
co. Sharon and I worked around them, cook- 
ing, cleaning and keeping up with the chores, 
all the while maintaining our invisibility. 

We had learned early to sell out for the 
sake of peace and we were skilled at blocking 
out what was going on around us. As chil- 
dren, we spent the summer days in the 
bush, leaving the house in the morning and 
not returning until after sundown, drinking 
water from the pump and eating from the 
garden. When we did enter the house, 
Annette’s tirades began. This visit was no dif- 
ferent. 

The day Annette was to leave, she start- 
ed raging how she had gained weight — she 
was always on a diet, and struggled with 
bulimia. “It’s all your fault,” she screamed, 
“lve put on weight. You bought the dough- 
nuts.” Neither of us dared remind her that 
she was the one who bought them. 

Neither she nor James gave any thought 
to the fate of our mother, who had been 


totally dependent upon her husband. 


I had been accepted into the final year 
of missionary training at New Tribes Mission, 
and was packing my trunk the day Dad died, 
but my dream of going to the mission field 
faded with each passing day. Reluctantly, I 
phoned New Tribes to explain that my father 
had died and I wouldn’t be coming. Their 
reply was to quote the Bible verse “Let the 
dead bury the dead....” They gave me two 
weeks grace to get my affairs in order. But 
they didn’t know my family and they didn’t 
know my mother. She was complaining loud- 
ly to the minister and the neighbours, “My 
daughter is leaving me alone. I’m a poor 
widow now....” The minister took me aside, 
“It’s your duty to care for your mother,” he 
said and quoted a Bible verse about caring 
for the widows and the fatherless. Only 
years later did I realize that he had misap- 
plied that verse — it was actually the duty of 
the church to care for the widows and the 
fatherless, and I had become one of the 
fatherless. 

The neighbours gave me nasty looks 
when I went into town to buy groceries. I was 
becoming an outcast. 

I knew that there was only one thing I could 
do. Mom was not ready to leave the farm, 
James and Annette offered no help, and I 
couldn’t let Sharon drop out of university. I 
walked across the pasture, then knelt by a 
large stone that reminded me of the painting 
of Jesus praying at Gethsemene. “Lord,” I 
said, “You know I want to go to the mission 
field more than anything else, but if you 
want me to care for my mother, I will. Get me 
a job teaching in the village if you want me to 
stay.” 

I walked slowly back to the house, and 
made a phone call to the school board. A few 
days later Mom met me at the door when I 
came in from the fields: Her face was animat- 
ed. “Call the school board,” she said. “They 
offered you a job.” 

I felt betrayed by God as well as my 
family. He led me on then turned his back on 
me. I had been called but not chosen. 

“Lord,” I said, “Ill still serve you, because 
there is nothing else I can do, but I don’t 
know if I can still love you.” Then I picked up 
my chequebook, and wrote out a cheque to 
Turning Point, an inner city mission, for the 
entire amount of my savings for Bible 
College. My sister-in-law had said “some go, 
and some have to give.” If I couldn’t go, then 
I would give. When I drove into town to mail 
the letter, I registered my father’s car into my 
name. The local registry office knew me and 
did it without comment, although there was 
no bill of sale or legal transfer paper. 

Back home, I started up the tractor, and 
went out to load and stack the last of the hay 
left in windrows on the slough. 


To be continued 
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“Don’t get religious. You won’t be able to 
have any more fun and will have to follow a 
bunch of hard rules.” That was true, but just 
as in the first temptation to Eve, Satan spoke 
some truth. He tried to get me to mix up reli- 
gion with having a friendship with God. 

Then it was as if the first gentle loving 
voice asked me if I was happy. I wasn’t. I was 
convinced that I would suffer in hell for all 
eternity if I didn’t personally accept Christ’s 
forgiveness and salvation. 

Heaven wouldn’t be perfect if there were 
anyone there who hadn’t been forgiven and 
transformed by God. Jesus said that hell was 
originally meant only for the devil who had 
rebelled against God and wanted to take his 
throne. It made sense to me that if I didn’t 
accept God’s wonderful gift I deserved to be 
permanently estranged from God and to suf- 


fer with the devil whom I had let control my 
life. We are either servants of God or of the 
devil. 

I realized that I needed to make a choice 
on whether to become a servant of the loving 
creator or to continue to be a slave of the 
devil. I realized that I often didn’t seem to be 
able to do what I wanted to, but that I 
became more and more a slave to bad habits. 
Just like Satan tempts people to try drugs 
and eventually gets them to be his slaves, 
this happens with sin. So, on that night in 
August, I woke my parents and told them I 
wanted to become a Christian. They were 
overjoyed because their greatest desire and 
prayer for me was that we would all be in 
heaven as a family someday. 

I told my parents everything I could think 
of that I had ever done wrong. They were 


shocked, but forgave me for the ways I had 
hurt them. Then I confessed all those things 
to God, and appropriated a verse I had 
recently learned in Sunday school from 
Proverbs 28:13: “He who conceals his sins 
does not prosper but whosoever confesses 
and renounces them finds mercy.” 

I felt as though a mountain had rolled 
off my back and that I had a chance to start 
my life over as if I had never done anything 
wrong because Jesus had paid for all of my 
sins. God’s wonderful peace, love and joy 
flooded my heart and I’ve experienced this 
over 90% of my life. What a miracle! I can 
never thank Jesus enough for forgiving me 
and accepting me into his family of love and 
light. 


To be contiued. 
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It’s the community, 
stupid! And after 
that (possibly even 
before it), it’s the 
culture. 


Allan Sheppard 


Allan Sheppard is a freelance writer and editor, 
and a volunteer writer for Edmonton Street News. 
As a pensioner, he finds himself from time to time 
on the edge of poverty and homelessness. As a 
self-appointed community elder, he thinks and 
worries about the needs of children, youth, par- 
ents and others who face lives of poverty and 
inadequate education in the midst of unprecedent- 
ed wealth. 


Stephen Harper said all the right things in 
his official apology for Canada’s residential 
schools policy. But does he understand what 
he said? 

“The government now recognizes that the 
consequences of the Indian residential 
schools policy were profoundly negative and 
that this policy has had a lasting and damag- 
ing impact on aboriginal culture, heritage 
and language. 

“While some former students have spoken 
positively about their experiences at residen- 
tial schools, these stories are far overshad- 
owed by tragic accounts of the emotional, 
physical and sexual abuse and neglect of 
helpless children, and their separation from 
powerless families and communities. 

“The legacy of Indian residential schools 
has contributed to social problems that con- 
tinue to exist in many communities today.” 

That’s not me speaking, although the 
ideas are ones that I have long held and the 
words ones that I wish I could have said or 
written, for their clarity and brevity. 

The speaker is Prime Minister Stephen 
Harper, and the words are from his state- 
ment of apology, given before Parliament on 
June 11, 2008, for the treatment of aborigi- 
nal children at residential schools sponsored 
and funded by the federal government during 
most of the 20th century and part of the 
19th. 

The excerpt is taken from a speech that 
comprises only 915 words in its English ver- 
sion and took about eight minutes to deliver. 
Yet it covers, with admirable directness and 
remarkably few weasel words, all of the 
important issues and outcomes raised by the 
residential school policy—for the children 
involved, for the aboriginal communities 
affected, and for Canada. 

Even more remarkable than the speech 
itself is the fact that it was delivered at all by 
a prime minister of Canada, and that the 
prime minister who delivered it should have 
been Stephen Harper. Mr. Harper, you will 
remember, comes from an ideological back- 
ground that places the economy and eco- 
nomic factors above everything else except, 
(possibly) occasionally, fundamentalist reli- 
gious values and fundamentalist notions of 
Canadian identity. Further, Mr. Harper 
draws much of his support from a political 
constituency that is not, and never has been, 
sympathetic to the needs, concerns, and cir- 
cumstances of Canadians who do not fit into 
the national mainstream (as they define it) or 
who (even worse) often do not seem to want 
to fit there. 

Perhaps we have witnessed a kind of 
Nixon-goes-to-China scenario. U.S. President 
Richard Nixon was judged by many observers 
to have been the only American leader who 
could have gone to China, as he did in 1972, 
on a mission that started to thaw relations 
between the former enemies. His long career 
as a hardnosed, hard-line opponent of all 
things Communist and Communist Chinese 
had earned enough political capital to allow 
him to take the risk—and reap the rewards. 

Mr. Harper’s apology gains credibility 
from the fact that he is the last prime minis- 
ter one might have expected make such a 





gesture, given his and his colleagues’ appar- 
ent biases and histories on the matter. (The 
federal Liberals, on the other hand, have no 
credibility and little hope of earning any 
through mere speechifying, given their long 
and sad record of failing to deliver on prom- 
ises and commitments to aboriginal people 
and communities.) 

Mr. Harper, his colleagues, and his gov- 
ernment would solidify that credibility, if they 
were actually to follow through on the spirit 
of the apology and take some effective steps 
to correct the damage the prime minister 
acknowledges in his statement was done. 

The statement makes no promises, nor 
does it have to: It’s purpose, surely, was to 
clear the air of long-standing misunderstand- 
ings, misrepresentations, and misinformation 
and level the field on which future policy and 
programs will play out. It did that admirably. 
We should celebrate that. 

But the statement also implies, without 
any direct promises, that things will be dif- 
ferent in the future; that things that were 
done and attitudes that were taken in the 
past will no longer be tolerated. If that 
implied promise is not there, then what 
would have been the purpose of making the 
statement? Without a commitment not to 
repeat past mistakes and misjudgements, 
and a commitment to make amends, the 
statement is pointless: more federal-govern- 
ment showboating without substance or sin- 
cerity. So, we have every right to expect a 


To recognize and 


apologize for such 
wrongdoing is important 
and necessary. But it is 


not enough. 


Harper government to take some concrete 
action and a responsibility to hold them 
accountable for what they do (or don’t do). 

And no, I don’t mean following through 
on the federal commitment to an estimated 
$2 billion in payments to residential-school 
survivors. Those payments are necessary 
recognition of and compensation for personal 
injury (physical, emotional, and spiritual) 
inflicted upon residential school students. 
But they are the result of a commitment 
made by Prime Minister Paul Martin’s Liberal 
government, not by Mr. Harper’s 
Conservatives. We should thank them, I sup- 
pose, for honouring the Liberals’ commit- 
ment, but a government that has made the 
kind of apology delivered by Mr. Harper can- 
not stop at merely carrying out another gov- 
ernment’s program. It must do more. 

It’s against my nature to anticipate good 
things from a Conservative government, 
especially one headed by Stephen Harper, 
but this is a case where we have no choice 
but to assume the best—and then to do 
everything possible to help good things hap- 
pen. 

In that spirit, I would like to suggest to 
Prime Minister Harper that he respectfully 
consider and fully understand the implica- 
tions of this passage toward the end of his 
speech: 

“We now recognize that it was wrong to 
separate children from rich and vibrant cul- 
tures and traditions, that it created a void in 
many lives and communities, and we apolo- 
gize for having done this. 

“We now recognize that, in separating 
children from their families, we undermined 
the ability of many to adequately parent their 
own children and sowed the seeds for gener- 
ations to follow, and we apologize for having 
done this.” / 

To recognize and apologize for such 
wrongdoing is important and necessary. But 


it is not enough. To compensate individuals 
for the personal consequences of such 
wrongdoing is important and necessary. But 
it is not enough. The balance will not be 
restored, and the healing—of the aboriginal 
communities individually and collectively and 
of the country as a whole—until the grievous 
damage done to aboriginal families and com- 
munities is recognized and repaired. 

Naysayers and people of ill will (some of 
them within Mr. Harper’s government and 
among his supporters) will argue that the 
breakdown of aboriginal families and com- 
munities is self-inflicted, the result of flaws 
in personal and community character, her- 
itage, and culture. They would be wrong, and 
the prime minister’s words in the two para- 
graphs quoted above show why they would 
be wrong. To forcefully remove children from 
families and communities over two, three, 
even four generations and place them in 
institutional environments that do not offer 
them natural or sympathetic models for par- 
enting, community-building, and economic 
survival is misguided, bordering on criminal, 
if it does not actually cross that line. To 
expect those children to return to their home 
communities or move into the mainstream as 
competent parents, citizens, and workers is— 
there is no better word for it—crazy. Worse 
still, it is crazy-making; little wonder, then, 
that many residential-school survivors, their 
children, and the communities they are 
responsible for building and developing, seem 
to the naysayers and people of ill will, to bor- 
der on madness, when they do not fully cross 
that line. Little wonder, too, that some of 
them—too many of them, sadly—resort to 
self-medication through alcohol and drugs to 
try to cope. 

Paying compensation to residential-school 
survivors is a necessary step in a policy of 
apology for and recognition of past wrongs. 
But it is only the first step of many more that 
must be taken. To stop now, would be simply 
to throw good money after bad, and that, 
unfortunately, is what federal governments _ 
have done throughout most of the history of 
federal-aboriginal relations. Unless and until 
serious, effective efforts are made to recover, 
restore, and rebuild a sense of family and a 
culture of community among aboriginals that 
respects and builds on traditional models 
and can adapt to 21st century realities, all 
the money in the federal treasury will not 
make things better. 

How to do that? I have some ideas, based 
on many years of work in multiculturalism 
as a journalist, contractor, and volunteer. 
But it is not my place to insert myself into a 
dialogue that can only take place between 
the government and aboriginal communities 
in all their bewildering diversity, with all 
their bewildering challenges, and (yes) with 
all the bewildering opportunities that could 
lie ahead—if the Harper government is seri- 
ous, and if it really understands what steps 
must logically follow from what the prime 
minister has said. 

Nor should the government rely on Indian 
Affairs bureaucrats, if it really wants to 
explore new ground. That bureaucracy has a 
stake—influence and lucrative jobs—in main- 
taining the status quo. 

If the federal government wants to change 
wisely and effectively—and it must change; 
the only choice is how—it should go into abo- 
riginal communities and seek advice from 
leaders who are engaged effectively in com- 
munity-building activities and projects that 
aim to overcome the lingering impacts of 
what some of them call “the residential- 
school syndrome.” 

Such people exist. They work against 
great odds to help their communities rebuild, 
many of them using strategies based on cul- 
tural revival and renewal. I’ve had an oppor- 
tunity, during the last four years, to meet 
and become friends with one such leader and 
members of his community. I'll tell you a bit 
of his story next month. 

by Allan Sheppard 
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Prime Minister Harper offers full apology on behalf of Canadians 
for the Indian Residential Schools system 


11 June 2008 
Ottawa, Ontario 

The treatment of children in Indian 
Residential Schools is a sad chapter in our 
history. 

For more than a century, Indian 
Residential Schools separated over 150,000 
Aboriginal children from their families and 
communities. In the 1870’s, the federal gov- 
ernment, partly in order to meet its obliga- 
tion to educate Aboriginal children, began to 
play a role in the development and adminis- 
tration of these schools. Two primary objec- 
tives of the Residential Schools system were 
to remove and isolate children from the influ- 
ence of their homes, families, traditions and 
cultures, and to assimilate them into the 
dominant culture. These objectives were 
based on the assumption Aboriginal cultures 
and spiritual beliefs were inferior and 
unequal. Indeed, some sought, as it was infa- 
mously said, "to kill the Indian in the child". 
Today, we recognize that this policy of assim- 
ilation was wrong, has caused great harm, 
and has no place in our country. 

One hundred and thirty-two federally- 
supported schools were located in every 
province and territory, except Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
Most schools were operated as "joint ven- 
tures" with Anglican, Catholic, Presbyterian 
or United Churches. The Government of 
Canada built an educational system in which 
very young children were often forcibly 
removed from their homes, often taken far 
from their communities. Many were inade- 
quately fed, clothed and housed. All were 
deprived of the care and nurturing of their 
parents, grandparents and communities. 
First Nations, Inuit and Métis languages and 
cultural practices were prohibited in these 
schools. Tragically, some of these children 
died while attending residential schools and 
others never returned home. 

The government now recognizes that the 
consequences of the Indian Residential 
Schools policy were profoundly negative and 
that this policy has had a lasting and damag- 
ing impact on Aboriginal culture, heritage 
and language. While some former students 
have spoken positively about their experi- 
ences at residential schools, these stories are 
far overshadowed by tragic accounts of the 
emotional, physical and sexual abuse and 
neglect of helpless children, and their sepa- 
ration from powerless families and communi- 
ties. 

The legacy of Indian Residential Schools 
has contributed to social problems that con- 


tinue to exist in many communities today. 

It has taken extraordinary courage for the 
thousands of survivors that have come for- 
ward to speak publicly about the abuse they 
suffered. It is a testament to their resilience 
as individuals and to the strength of their 
cultures. Regrettably, many former students 
are not with us today and died never having 
received a full apology from the Government 
of Canada. 

The government recognizes that the 
absence of an apology has been an impedi- 
ment to healing and reconciliation. 
Therefore, on behalf of the Government of 
Canada and all Canadians, I stand before 
you, in this Chamber so central to our life as 
a country, to apologize to Aboriginal peoples 
for Canada’s role in the Indian Residential 
Schools system. 

To the approximately 80,000 living former 
students, and all family members and com- 
munities, the Government of Canada now 
recognizes that it was wrong to forcibly 
remove children from their homes and we 
apologize for having done this. We now rec- 
ognize that it was wrong to separate children 
from rich and vibrant cultures and traditions 
that it created a void in many lives and com- 
munities, and we apologize for having done 
this. We now recognize that, in separating 
children from their families, we undermined 
the ability of many to adequately parent their 
own children and sowed the seeds for gener- 
ations to follow, and we apologize for having 
done this. We now recognize that, far too 
often, these institutions gave rise to abuse or 
neglect and were inadequately controlled, 
and we apologize for failing to protect you. 
Not only did you suffer these abuses as chil- 
dren, but as you became parents, you were 
powerless to protect your own children from 
suffering the same experience, and for this 
we are sorry. 

The burden of this experience has been 
on your shoulders for far too long. The bur- 
den is properly ours as a Government, and 
as acountry. There is no place in Canada 
for the attitudes that inspired the Indian 
Residential Schools system to ever prevail 
again. You have been working on recovering 
from this experience for a long time and ina 
very real sense, we are now joining you on 
this journey. The Government of Canada sin- 
cerely apologizes and asks the forgiveness of 
the Aboriginal peoples of this country for fail- 
ing them so profoundly. 


Nous le regrettons 
We are sorry 


Hugh MacDonald, MLA 
Edmonton-Gold Bar 


Constituency Office 
Edmonton Gold Bar 


#102, 7024 — 101 Avenue, NW 


Edmonton, Alberta T6A 0H7 


Tel: 414-1015 
Fax: 414-1017 


e-mail: hugh.macdonald @assembly.ab.ca 
website: www.liberalopposition.com 





PETER GOLDRING 
Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


C-51 FACTS NOT FICTION 

The federal government has introduced Bill C-51, An 
Act to Amend the Food and Drugs Act, to help modern- 
ize the regulation of health products and food. It pro- 
vides new tools to more quickly and effectively protect 
Canadians and provides better information to allow Ca- 
nadians to play a more active role in their own health 
and safety. 


These are worthy goals. Recently however, a number 
of misconceptions have been raised regarding the im- 
pact of Bill C-51 upon the regulation of, and access to, 
Natural Health Products (NHPs). 


Simply put, Bill C-51 is not focussed on NHPs and will 
not affect the manner in which these products are regu- 
lated in Canada. Under Bill C-51 Canadians will con- 
tinue to have access to NHPs that are safe, effective 
and of high quality. 


A regulatory framework specific to natural health prod- 
ucts has been in place since January 1, 2004. The 
Natural Health Products Regulations establish pre- 
market requirements for the safety, efficacy and quality 
of the products and require a site licence as evidence of 
compliance with good manufacturing practices in sites 
where these products are manufactured, packaged, or 
labelled. 


There is misconception that this Bill will remove the 
majority of natural health products from the market. 
The Bill specifically recognizes that different product 
classes have different standards of evidence. The stan- 
dards of evidence for NHPs, which allow for a full range 
of evidence from traditional use to full clinical trials, will 
remain unchanged. 


Bill C-51 is intended to allow for the flexibility of indi- 
vidual product lines (such as NHPs) to continue to be 
regulated proportional to their risk and accounting for 
their unique product profiles. 


| think Bill C-51 is a step forward that allows you to 


know the products you buy are safe to use. What do 
you think? 


495-3261 





www.petergoldring.ca 
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In moving towards healing, reconciliation 
and resolution of the sad legacy of Indian 
Residential Schools, implementation of the 
Indian Residential Schools Settlement 
Agreement began on September 19, 2007. 
Years of work by survivors, communities, 
and Aboriginal organizations culminated in 
an agreement that gives us a new beginning 
and an opportunity to move forward together 
in partnership. 

A cornerstone of the Settlement 
Agreement is the Indian Residential Schools 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission. This 
Commission presents a unique opportunity 
to educate all Canadians on the Indian 
Residential Schools system. It will be a pos- 
itive step in forging a new relationship 
between Aboriginal peoples and other 
Canadians, a relationship based on the 
knowledge of our shared history, a respect 
for each other and a desire to move forward 
together with a renewed understanding that 
strong families, strong communities and 
vibrant cultures and traditions will con- 
tribute to a stronger Canada for all of us. 

Source: The Prime Minister of Canada’s 
web site at 
http: / /www.pm.gc.ca/includes/send_friend_ 
eMail _print.asp?URL=/eng/media.aspé&cate- 
gory=2&id=2 149&langFlg=e 
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Remembering Phyllis Pasquayak 


A memorial service for Phyllis Pasquayak 
was held at the Strathcona Baptist Church 
Tuesday, July 15. Phyllis was born June 10, 1967 
and passed away after a long and painful illness 
on June 27, 2008. 

She was one of the nine people picked up by 
the police in the Sweatbox incident in 2005, and 
the second of the nine to die —- Thomas Robillard 
passed away in March. Phyllis also sold 
Edmonton Street News with Victor Robillard, her 
common law partner of the past eight years, 
either outside the Strathcona Farmers’ Market or 
by Save-On foods. Just over a year ago, Phyllis 
was living outside with Victor and froze her feet. 
Her toes turned black. After that, she was in and 
out of the hospital with a painful form of osteo- 
porosis and arthritis. When she occasionally vis- 
ited Victor on the south side, she used a walker 
or a wheel chair. 

At the Memorial, Chris Robillard asked, Glils 
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By Angelique Branston 
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_ The sun, that once seemed too bright 

_ Upon my pale face 

Now gently falls down on me, 

_ And with these fragile seeming rays of light 

~ Comes hope for the future. 

__| can feel my soul within, that once cried out for 
death 
As a way to escape the pain and torment of this 
life 

_ That it was forced to endure. 
Stir and come to life. . 





Lord? Why take away my brother? Why take 
away my sister?” Chris’s partner, Diane Wood, 
wasn't able to attend, bringing the group of five 
down to just the two Robillard brothers. 

Pastor Pam from Strathcona Baptist church, 
said, “There is a lack of justice in that Diane 
couldn't be here.” Diane was released from jail 
the day before, but if she attended the memorial, 
she could be picked up by police, charged with 
trespassing, and sent back to jail. She has been 
barred from the Whyte Avenue area for two 
years, an area that she and the others call home. 
She has been jailed twice for returning to the 
south side, the second time for three weeks. 

By Linda Dumont 
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Life 


Are beginning to light up again like the birth of a 


planet, 


The light at first is too small to really notice, and 


as time goes by, 

It becomes evident for all to see, 

And then so bright that it would seem blinding. 
It will take time to learn to live freely again, 


But now at least this soul, with it’s clipped wings 


Has at last realized that the cage door 
Shut and locked tightly for so long, 

Is open. 

As | train my frozen limbs out of atrophy 
And learn how to fly once more, 
























Sunset 


By Norma Harms 





In the quietness of the sunset, 

| can see the young geese, 

Swimming slowly behind their mother. 

In the ponds at Rundle Park, 

There has to be at least thirty of these Geese 
Settling down on the little island for their nights rest, 
Yet here amidst the glow of the setting sun, 

| can finally feel a cooling breeze, blow across the 
pond 

Leaving a sense of God's peace and calm 

In the quietness of this moment 

In the quietness of the sunset. 



























light after so many years of darkness, 

My wounds and scars evident through my shabby 
clothing. 

Every night ghosts from the past scream in my 
mind, and fear pulses through my body. 

Though | know now that these wraiths can never 
again rule my life. 

| am not strong enough to bury them, | don’t know 
if | will ever be, 

| am like a new born kid walking on shaky spindly 
legs, 

Eyes wide open taking in all that surrounds it 
Curious, and excited about what fate may await it. 


| welcome the kiss of warmth the sun brings to my 


_ Shaking off the chains of death, cold skin. 
I stand trembling like a newborn, | blink into the brightness as a newly freed prison- 
_ My eyes once dull and hollow, nothing but a mask _ er, 


of pain Limbs shaky from lack of use, eyes unused to the 
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